ROCCO DE RUSSO œ Rocco De Russo, an actor, was an important 
figure in the Italian American world at the beginning of the century.” 
At eighty-six, he recorded a professional portrait full of Neapolitan 
spirit. His shaky memory did not hinder his vivaciousness. He 
chirped in Italian with effervescent Neapolitan inflections. Italian and 
Neapolitan are the languages of his career, since he performed for 
immigrant audiences. His portrait is in the style of a macchietta, with- 
out any preposterousness, and he heartily complimented all the actors 
he names, without a drop of bitterness. 

Born in 1885 in Sant’Arsenio (Salerno), he lost his father and grew 
up with his mother and his little hand organ, a joy for the child but a 
trial for the neighbors. The boy's whole world revolved around that 
little old organ, which his hard-working mother gave away, and then 
rebought at the Fair of Saint Anna. When he was only six, he was 
invited to play at the gatherings of the signori, and started to earn 
money for his mother. His picaresque migrant life starts early, when 
a group of traveling musicians passing through Sant’Arsenio heard 
him and convinced his mother to let him go with them: he left in his 
Sunday suit, with his organ tied with a rope inside a cardboard box. 
He became the group's mascot, beloved by the audiences. One day, 
while the group was performing in Taranto, Rocco's sister went to 
pick him up and took him with her, despite his crying and begging. 
She was married to a theater actor, Salvatore Baccolini, who toured 
Italy, Living with them, soon he worked in his brother-in-law's acting 
company, where he learned canzonette, macchiette, canzoni and duets, 
dramas, and Pulcinella’s farces. Still not able to read, he memorized 
his parts and earned billing as “il piccolo grande artista.” 

As he wrote, “And so among music and songs, macchietle and 
duets, and the study of school, I had no time left to have fun with my 
friends! At twelve I played the piano decently—music was my passion, 
like the stage to which I dedicated my entire life. To be what I was, I 
studied hard dramas, tragedies, comedies.” 

As an adolescent he worked in the little theaters on the coast (Porto 
d’Anzio) where Roman ladies on vacation took him under their wing. 
They sewed his Pulcinella costume and paid for a leather mask be- 
cause his cardboard one would fall into pieces under his sweat. “A 
stroke of luck,” under the guise of a Roman lady and her husband, led 
to his debut at the theater Morfeo in Rome when he was sixteen. He 
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also worked in Naples and Torre Annunziata, where he was flooded 
with compliments. There he fell in love with the daughter of his im- 
presario. He found success, a salary, and love, but as fortune would 
have it, he had to join his sister again, and eventually went back to his 
mother and forgot theater for a while, becoming a volunteer soldier. 
But soon the idea of America started to lure him. 

In 1905, after his marriage to a paesana, he left for New York, and 
immediately went to look for a job at the theater Villa Vittorio Eman- 
uele II on Mulberry Street in New York's Little Italy, replacing no one 
less that Eduardo Migliaccio (known as Farfariello), “the best colonial 
macchiettista,”"” who had to go back to Italy for health reasons. De 
Russo's first performance was welcomed with enthusiasm by the Ital- 
ian American public. He generously remembered all the other immi 
grant actors, all of them coming “from the factory to the theater.’ 
When Migliaccio came back, they worked together, dividing the parts. 
However, De Russo's hot temper eventually got him fired and he was 
hired by New York's Lucania Hall and Grand Street's Villa Penza. 

Family troubles with his jealous wife and disagreement with his 
singing partner Lina Baccicalupi brought him back to Italy where 
again, for the sake of his family, he tried to forget theater. He opened 
a hotel, where his wife and mother cooked for the guests. He wanted 
to settle down and forget theater, but songs still saddened him to tears: 
“I could have swum in triumphal peace, but there was no way of for- 
getting theater, I had it in my blood, in my heart and mindl! .. . like 
a worm that continuously eroded my brain!" When a company of 
good actors stopped in town and lodged at his hotel, he helped them 
with an emergency substitution, and heard them say: “but what are 
you doing in this little town? . . . Take your uniform off and come 
back to art... . the stage awaits for you.""' 

‘That was just too much for him, and he resigned from his job and 
once again threw himself into the theater. When his marriage fell 
apart, he left for New York and had a triumphal return in the city. He 
became head of a company and met an artist who became his second 
wife and partner in the duet called Fugero-De Russo in Chicago—just 
briefly, because she died young, at twenty-four. De Russo traveled 
around, eventually married another actress-stage partner, and moved 
around to Chicago, Boston, and New York, troubled by losses and his 
own actions (such as shooting one of his actors, buying false wit- 
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nesses, and attempting to bribe lawyer and police). He ascribes his 
troubles to the force of destiny: “that act so little noble, that insane 
gesture that that man made me do, demoralized me so much that I 
decided to abandon everything . . . I did not have the courage to pre- 
sent myself in front of that public, those good families that adored 
me.” In 1931, with a twelve-artist company, he started a tour that 
lasted for twenty-six years through sixty-three locations in the United 
States: “what good time . .. what good money!”* The eventual decline 
of Russo’s life paralleled the decline of theater, crushed by the power 
of television. Eventually, he dissolved the company and retired, mov- 
ing to Providence, in 1956. 
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Rocco De Russo was probably Migliaccio’s most gifted epigone. Born in 
Sant’Arsenio in the province of Salerno in 1885, De Russo grew up in Italy in the 
presence of actors who would become famous later on—Nino Taranto, to mention 
one of them. As he himself recounts in his autobiography, preserved in manuscript 
form together with the script of forty-nine comedies at the Immigration History 
Research Center of Minneapolis, he made his debut in Mulberry Street in 1905. His 
style was more “Italian” and was influenced by Ettore Petrolini and the genre of the 
Neapolitan “sceneggiata” (melodrama). In spite of serious misunderstandings with 
Francesco Ricciardi, he was very successful. Urged on by his wife, De Russo 
returned home in 1908, opened a hotel, and soon went back to writing scripts for 
the theater. In 1911, after separating from his wife, he returned to America and 
married a young woman who, however, died in 1917. A third wife, Ria Sampieri, 
began acting and became his stage partner. The duets of the couple “Ruby De 
Russo” were very popular and were also recorded on vinyl. De Russo died in 
1975% 


